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ABSTRACT 

This is a study of educational accountability at 
Richmond Technical Institute. The primary purpose of this study was 
to devise a systematic method in which the institute could become 
more accountable^ both externally to Richmond county and internally 
to its students. The paper examines the problems of developing an 
accountability model. In addition to the formal research of related 
literature, data were collected in a telephone survey of 14 technical 
institutes and community colleges in the North Carolina community 
college System. Another instrument used was a checklist-type 
opinionnaire given to instructors and administrators at the 
institute. Analysis of the opinionnaire data shoved a pronounced 
difference of opinions among instructors and administrators. These 
differences could be attributed to their understanding or lack of 
understanding of the term "accountability. »• Implementing a program of 
accountability at the Richmond Technical Institute will require 
changes in traditional educational attitudes. (Author/DB) 
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A STUT^Y now I^ICWWCXC TSCH\aCAI IN3TJ.TOTE 
CAN IMPRC.n; THE QUALITY OF TECH^!1CAL AND VOCATICm. 
T5ACHIKG WITH A MORE DEPI^mO ACCCUNTARIIJTY PROGRAM 
AND POSSIBLE ST2PS TC EKCOITHAGK EDUCATORS TO BE MORE 
RECEPTIVE TC ACCOUNTABILITY 

IMTRODUCTICr 

The primary purpose nf this study is to deviso a sys- 
tematic method in which Richmond Technical Institute can 
become more accountable both externally to Richmond County 
and internally to the stue^nts that pass throuf^h our doors. 
It is the feelinf^ of the wc tev that many educators, not 
only at Richmond Technical stitute, but all over the coun 
try view accountability i.c\atively» that is, as a burden 
rather than a useful tool. 

There appears to be conflict amonsr administrators and 
instructors as to what accountability is and how it should 
be utilized in technical institutes and community collejres. 
The word '* accountability' ic ladrn with a host of neaninrrs. 
It may seem threatcninf and unroasonablo to educators who 
are reluctant to acoopt responsibility for academically 
inept and poorly motivated ntudentr, i it may bo viewed as a 
challenre and a lis^eful too!! to other educators. 

The vnriter confiuctoc? a nurvoy of the instructors at 
Richmond Technical Ir.atitutc -.vhich revealed that alrno^t all 
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subscribe to the concept of the op^'^n door, however, only a 
few provided pro'Trams or toachin^: methods appropriate for 
non-traditional students - which happen to be a lar^e per- 
cent of our student body. 

r5r. Joseph H. Nannoy, President of Richmond Technical 
Institute, has requested that I undertake this study for my 
practicum to develop an accountability model or plan Vsyed 
to the needs of Richmond Technical Institute. 

Richmond Technical Institute would like to incorporate 
an accountability plan within the institution to promote 
positive chan^?-e and be more accountable externally to Rich- 
mond County and internally to our students. 

Durin* the last few years accountability has rapidly 
become a popular and controversial concept aunonf): educators. 
Students have alv;ays beon accountable. Hov/ that some tech- 
nical institutes and community colleges are a^eein-r to share 
vdth students the responoibUity for student learnini^, deci- 
sions must bo m.^.c in ro^arf? to different aspects of accoun- 
tability. Tf RichT.oncJ Technical Institute is to be judp-od 
not by what it Dromines, but by how students perform, answers 
must be found to the question, **Who iu accountable to whom 
and for what?" 

Accour.ta^ !lif.v co*t to -"rnn that ciiomoonc or iiomo- 
thin'^ should be bol.-! renponsible for the attainment of 



specific objectives ac jur.t return i'or an investment of tine, 
cnerriy and money. 

In other words, the hoard i administrators » and faculty 
of Richmond Technical Institute should he held responsible 
for the leaminrr of its students. 

The question many educators seem to have is whether 
accountability is truly possible f v/hethcr administrators 
and faculty can be held responsible for student learning, 
whether a true assessment can actually take place, and 
in fact, will the end result justify the resources expended 
to achieve it» 

Education in the technical institute and comaminity 
colle.«Te has been challenged and the challen{?er is the con- 
cept of accountability. Hot only Richmond Technical Insti- 
tute, but all technical institutes and community colleges, 
more than any other area of education must answer the chal- 
lenare, for they alone havp evolved as a result of public 
demand for hotter, more sbocialized and more personalized 
educational prorrams and pro-ams that are more responsive 
to connunity nf^eds. The question facin<^ both instructors 
and adminintratory at Richmond Technical Institute, then, is 
not whether instruotoro or administrators should be held 
accountable, since this cannot he avoided t the question is 
how systematic siccountability should bo in order to be most 
effect ivo. 
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v/hether we like xt or not, my h«we already f^ntt^red what 
Lessinfrer calls "the a^e of accotint ability in education." 
Rather than respond defensivaly by regard ing accountability 
as a threat, we should adopt it positively as a professional 
responsibility.^ 

It should be made cioar that teachers should not become 
scapegoats, teachers cannot be accountable unless the con- 
cept of acco ihility permeates the entire spectrum of 
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institut ional responsibil ity. 

In a broR^ sense# accountability at Richmond Technical 
Institute should mean that the board of trustees, president, 
administrators, and teachers will be held responsible for 
the performance of its students. 

RSVIEt^ OF HHLATEt) LITERATURE 

■7hat Doeg Accountability I.^ean? 

The contemporary concepts of accountability in education 
probably como to lirht v/hon Lcovi lessin^^cr identified what 
he termed the three basic rights of democratic education, 
The first of these rirhts ascurned by Leusin^'Gr was that "each 
child hac a rirht to be tau*:ht what he needs to knovr in order 

QeorTG A. *^a'%?r IIT, Richard L. 'irowell, and John E. 
Rouoche, Accountability an^ the Community Colleg e (v;ar>hi»r"ton, 
T),C,» American Association of Junior Colletec, 1971)^ p. 6. 

" Ibid . , n,'-, 

-^Leon M. lonsin^or. Every Kid A v/innert Accountability 
in Education (nov YorVi 3in:on and Schuster, t^70), 

o 
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to take a productive and rovmrdinr part in nur nocicty-" ' 
There io wobably no educator at Richmond Technical insti- 
tute or citisen in Hichmond County who would refuse to acceDt 
this ri^rht as fundamental to our eominunity or society # But, 
Lessinfrer has further clarified his definition of the child's 
rir:ht to learn by indicating; that it includes the ri^ht of 
citizens to have objective proof that the child can use h5s 
skills and apply his knowledge in society*^ V/hile it is 
likely that few educators at Richmond Technical Institute or 
citizens in the community vfould disarree with this right, the 
practical problem of findinf^ objective measures to prove that 
riffht has been achieved is frauftht with many difficulties. 

The second basic ri/tht of democratic educationt as iden- 
tified by Lessin^cer, is the ri^ht of "the taxpayer and his 
elected representative. •• to know what educational results 
are produced by a rriven expenditure*"^ The v/riter feels 
that most of the faculty and staff at Richmond Technical 
Institute would accept this as an appropriate real to strive 
for, hov/ever, they v;ould anproTjriately recopiize that it 
wouIg take a treniendous amount of effort and financial 
resources to accomplish even an acceptable level of precision 
in comDarint educational results v/ith expenditures. The 



Ibid. t 




^Ibid., 




^Ibid., 





writer feels that such r^rervationr. sshould not toe uoed afi 
excuses for refusinr: to attempt to measure educational 
accomplishments In relation to resources utilized • 

In further discussion of educational aocountability, 
Lessinger referred to the need for "educational en?tineerir»r, 
a process by which "we define exactly what we want» then 
brin^ to^rether resources and technology in such a \my as 
to assure those results.***^ He established several criteria 
for a well-en^;ineered educational pro p^i^aint 

It will require educational planners to specify, 
in measurable terns, what they are trying to 
accomplish t It will provide for an independent 
audit of results. It will allow taxpayers and 
their representatives to judge the educational 
payoff of a "Jriven appropriation. It vfill stim- 
ulate a continuing; process of innovation, not 
merely a oneshot reform. It will call forth 
educational ideas, talent and technolof^y from 
all sectors of our society, not only from with- 
in a particular school s.\T3tem. It will allow 
schools to experiment with new pro«!xains at limi- 
ted risk and adoDt the beet of them promptly. 
Above all, it v/ill rwarantco results in v/hat 
Students can actually do. 

It is quite apparent that the term accountability, as 



Ibid . , pp. 12-13. 
Ibid. 



it its applior' tu '.^-lucalion, hafj bvi^n riev/nri in many difTcrnnt 
and of ton contraotinr: v/ay^ by profp^snioml educatoro and 
citizens* 3om have soon accountability as a panacea v/hlch 
will solve all of our educational problems, while others arc 
convinced that it will eventually result in the cripplings 
cf the coiamunity collerre system. The attitude survey ta!cen 
at Richmond Technical Institute v/ill support this (Table III) , 
frome see educational accountability as a simple term while 
others see so many complexities in it that they cannot brin: 
themselves to consider its potentially positive aspects. 

It is the ;vriter*s opinion that many of these contrasting 
vieivpoints reTardinr educational accountability have developed 
because of failure to obtain any a2a*eement amonr: professional 
educators and citisens on a worKable d»>f Inition of the term. 
(Pefore underta'tinr this study the v/riter v<ras uncertain as 
to the concept of accountability as it v.»ould apply to Rich- 
r.Tond Technical Institute.) Barro defined accountability as 
the holdinr of profocnional educators roaponsiblo for what 
ctudonts learn. Class viev/s accountability as involvin.-^ 
disclosure of the servicer, boinrr sold to the public, perfor- 
mance testlnr:, and redress in the event of false disclosure 
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or poor ncrfornianco. Cthors have seen accountability as 

o 

Stephen Barro, "An Apr)roach to Developing; Accotmta- 
bility Hoasuros for the Ptiblic Schools," ?hi Delta -Canpan . 
Lll, no.'!- f^^ocembor, 1^70), p.l'^^. 

^^Teno 7. Glass, "The riany Faces of :':ducational Accounta- 
bility," Phi Delta ::a^:?an . Lll, no. 10 (Juno, 1972), p. 636. 



cncompassin;: cvaluavioh or tho perrormancc or an institution 

and respondinr: to feedback from those who want it an v/oll 
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as those v/ho avail thomselves of its sei*vices • Some have 
accepted the viewpoint that accountability ir^ans requirin;; 
educators to be paid in accordance with results of their 
sserviees. ?his vietirpoint enco^spasses throe general prin- 
ciplest 

1. The professional staff of a school is to bo 
collectively/ responsible for knowing as nruch as 
it can (a) about the intellectual and personal-, 
social develotjment of the students in its charge 
and (b) about the conditions and educational 
services that may be facilitatinrr or impedinf: 
the ctudentc' development • 

2. The professional staff of a school is to be 
held collectively responsible for using this 
knov^led'^e as best it can to maximize the deve- 
lopment of its students toward certain clearly 
deiined and arreed upon student perfornance 
object ivoc. 

3# The board of education has a correspond in^r; 
responsibility to provide the means and tech- 
nical assistance whereby the sitaff of each 
school can acquire, interpret, and use the 

information necessary for carrying: out the two 

12 

forc^oinr functions. 



Luvern L. CunnlnTham, "Cur Accountability Problem,'' 
Emor'^i n^ Patterns of Administrative Accountability , ed# 
Lesley I;, iro'vder, Jr. (RorKeley, Californiai l.:cCutchan, 

Henr" 3. Dyer, **Tov7ard Objective Criteria of Pro- 
fessional Accountability in the 'Jchools of Um Yorh City,** 
Fhi Delta "aT^i^an, 111, no.^i- (December, 1^70), p.20(S. 



At thlG point tho roador may wisil ask 'v'licli of thtr many 
definitions of accountability should Richmond Technical Insti- 
tute accept* The answer to this question v/ill be realised 
only after the faculty and staff at Richmond Technical Insti- 
tute give careful professional consideration to each of the 
definitions previously discussed and perhaps others v;hich 
are currently boini^ developed. As Lieberman has so appro- 
priately stated, "It probably maVes more sense to think of 
de^rrees and Icinds of accountability rather than to assume 
that accountability either does or does not characterize 
education*, .no one should assume that any particular propo- 
sal represents the only (or perhans even the most desirable) 
tvay to achieve accountability." 



^^Baral: Rosenshine and i=?arry McGaw, •'Issues in Asce'jsin'' 
Teacher Accountability in ^-ublic Education, *• Phi Delta ^'apmn , 
111, no 10, (June, 1972) » P«6ij-3- 



There are xmxij different approachci, or modela nv ac- 
countability, five of v/hich are ll'sted belowi 

1 , The input-output approach 

2, The accredita-tion or reco.Tnition approach 

3, The behavioral objectives approach 
M-, The vouchor r^/stem apTjroanh 

5« The performance contracting; approach 

X review of each of those approaches to accountability should 
assist the administrators of Richmond Technical Institute in 
providing: leadorship to instructors, students and citizens 
v/hen the decision in nado to develop an appropriate accounta- 
bility prorr'an. 

The input -out nut anrroach to accountability consists of 
attempts to relaho educational resources utilised (inputs) to 
educational outoomes (outputs). This approach, sometimes re- 
ferred to as cost-offoctiveness analysis, deals with two tytjcs 
of iu.'JUtsj nonotary inputn v;hich are converted into educa- 
tors' calcirion and Instructional materials and equipment, anc! 
pupil inLutc, repreror tin?: tho beViaviors, 3'^:illG, bacl^^:roundc , 
and out-of scbool environment cf pupils v;ho Winter an educa- 
tional pron!rr.n#^-^ 'L'ho rutnuts dealt with in this modej of 

^^C-lasc, '^•<n<-?» fciongl dricountability , r.p, 637-3^^ 

^ ^Austin r.wan3on, "Administrative Accountability Oi'hrou'-h 
Cost Effect ivone::^: Analysirn A Proposal, '* r.merf^in^ Patterns 
of Admir istrativr Accountability, od. Lesley H. ^.rowder, Jr. 
o . (3er!celoy, Ca35^'orrila ycCubchan, 1^7l)»P»288. 
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accoimt.ii'<ilitv reproncAl educational oiitcon'ijn which arn oX" 
"nres&ert in terms of put>il behaviorn, skills, values, atti- 
tudes, etc., after pupils have completed an educational pro- 
p;rain. The protTraui is them evaluated by determining the 
"Relationship bGt%"/ecn its inputs and outputs. 

The accroditatlon or re co -nit ion approach to accounta- 
bility has been used extensively by national, rec^ional, and 
state accredit in^r ac^encies. Throujrh the use of self -study 
'ruidcs, evaluation checl-lists of criteria, and observation, 
local educatorn assisted by outside specialists make deter- 
minations of the successes and shortconinrs of the pronxams, 
r:oals, and of schools. Undoubtedly the accreditation model 
has resulted in numerous improvements in school prorrrams and 
operations throu'^h the efforts of local educators and pro- 
fessional consultants. Glass has succinctly summarized the 
ma^or doficioncies of the accreditation model. 

...Tho current orpanisational structure of accre- 
ditation ?/or>:s a.tainiit true disclosure of the 
opera '.io:k": of tho cchocls because it is corrupted 
bv i-'uo orc'fff3cion£il entanglements. From the pub- 
lic's point of vicv/ accreditation tal:es place 
bchin-^ olo.'-e.^ -loors botv/cen administrators, 
teacher:' ana outside fellov/ profossSonals. Cnly 
in th'.vic rare in.^ts;.»^.ces v/hore a school fails to 
ropeive certification does tho community receive 
ar,7 pert inert data about the operation of school 
pro^^a.TS. 

^^niaoS, T ducaxional Accountability , p. 637. 
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Ono nethoci v/hich haxi been proTK)scd to correct oom*:? oi 
these doficiencios of the accreditation model has been the 
** independent educational accomplishment audit. "^^ The 
I«K.A#A. focuses upon the educational accomplishments of a 
district as identified by an independent third party who is 
relatively free from influence by local educators or citizens. 
Another feature of the l.S.A.A, is that the auditor, v/ho is 
specially trained for his position, reports his findings 
and rcconiinendations in a public meetinir,^^ 

The behavioral ob.lectivcs approach to accountability is 
based upon a belief that a child's behavior will change as 
a result of his leaminc;* Those who support this accounta- 
bility model are convinced that educational objectives can 
be made more clear if they specify precisely the Icinds of 
behaviors desired as a result of student participation in 
educational prorrams. Once the desired behaviors are spe- 
cified it is ar.suined that they will provide the bases for 
the development and evaluation of educational propram,^^ 

The voucher system approach to accountability places 
emphasis on consumer choice. Throu£»;h the use of this model, 
parents roccivo an educational voucher ^vhich may be used to 



^'^LessinTer, Kvory Ki^ a *.'/inner . pp.75-79« 
^ ^Ibii >, PP.80-B8. 

^'LeGley H. '"rov/dor, Jr., (od.)» i:merrin- Patterns oi 
Administrativo Accountability (Berkeley, Californiai KcCutchcn, 
1971), r,10. 



my for educational oer^''icGti for their children at a scncol 
of their choice. Proponento of this model believe that its 
adoption will force x^blic school educators to "compete in 
the marketplace." By brealtin^ v/hat thoy terra the ** educa- 
tional monopoly** of the public schools, it is assumed that 
the personnel of all schools will have to be accountable to 
their clientele. 

The T)erforiaanc6 contracting approach to accountability 
in education consists of a process whereby an outside inde- 
pendent aiTency contracts with the board of education to pro- 
vide some educational services to students- The performance 
contract frequently specifies the level of student performanc 
desired v/ith payments made to the agency on the basis of the 
dev«xee of success attained by students in the pro^rcram. Some 
contracts have clauses which specify that no payments will 
be made to the ardency for students who do not attain some 
minimum level of performance. 

The use of the performance contract inr; model is advo- 
cated by many who believe that it will assist school person- 
nel to examine alternative educational pro^xrams without con- 

20 

mittin.^ then to adopt the prorpram on a permanent basis. 
This model nay also provide assistance to local educators 
who wish to compare results achieved throurrh the utilization 



^^'Jaire.i A. I.':Gc1':lenbur'^er, and John A. Wilson, "The Per- 
formance Contract!^ in Grand Rapids," Phi Delta "'appan , Lll, 
no. 10 (JUne> 1971 )» P«590t 



of different )'inda and liw^ls oi" inmtts.*"' 

It is quite apparent from the foretoinr', discussion 
that each accountability approach or siodel has its own 
strenpths an^ wearinesses. The task of selecting the most 
appropriate accountability prosram for Richmond Technical 
Institute v/ill require a careful analysis of each of the 
models discussed and others which will undoubtedly be pro 
posed in the future. The writer alone cannot select the 
"best accountability model for Richmond Technical Insti- 
tute. Only when the faculty and staff carefully examine 
and study the consequences of each of these models will 
they be capable of s elect in<T the most appropriate model 
or combination of models into a workable accountability 
profrram* 



21CharlGC ';la!:5Chhe, "Ferfornancc Contract inr Costs, 
Manaf^ement Reform and John a. Citizen,** Fhi Delta 7appan . 
Lll, no. (December, 1971 )» p.2^^5. 



In addition to the potential benefits of educational 

accountability there are possible adverse effects as well. 

Factors which inhibit change are indications of problems 

which exist, and their exanination nay indicate the source 

of the problem. Some of the possible barriers in developin.^ 

an accountability pror^am include » 

!• Disnite rapid social chansiSt forces favoring the 
status cjuo in education remain strong; as ever. 

2. There are no precise sr-oals set for educational 
institutions. 

3. There is no established, systematic approach in 
the educational process. 

'^'oacher education pron^ains hav3 failed to develop 
the s'tills and ^cnowled^e needed for innovation. 

5* Teachers have failed to develop in themselves the 
habits of scholarship necessary to stay abreast 
of the ^-nov/led.f^e okplosion. 

6. Evaluation and revision based on feedbaclc are 
absent in educational institutions. 

7* r.an:/ oducators^aa^o reticent, suspicious, and fear- 
::'ul of chancre. '^'^ 

Attempts to clarily va^rue educational /reals and to esta- 
blish 07Gto;fiatio instructional Tnethods and evaluative raechan- 
isns are ii':ely to bo not with fear and suspicion by faculty 
members ani. administrators. Faced with these barriers, real 
educational chan^^e can occur only throu-^h a comprehensive com- 
nitnent the tot;ii inctitution.^-^ 

' Da'^er, Browell and Roueche, Accountability , p. 16. 
"Ibid., o.O, 
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One of the methods used in thia practicum for coilectin : 
data was a telephone survey of fourteen technical institutes 
and coffliaunity colleges in the North Carolina Community Col- 
lefre System (Table I). The writer talked personally to the 
Dean of Instruction of each institution. The deans were 
asked what type(s) of accountability programs they are now 
usinJT. A checklist was used to record their responses (Appen- 
dix A). The information obtained from the fourteen insti- 
tutions has been compiled and displayed in the form of a 
table. (Refer to Table II.) 

Another instrument used for this practicum was a check- 
list type opinionnaire (Appendix 3 and C). The opinionnaire 
was c'esifrned in a checklist fashion so the instructors and 
administrators at Richmond Technical Institute could ^rive an 
immediate response to each item, and thus take a minimum 
amount of time for completion. 

There were tv/enty-six faculty members and administrators 
surveyed via personal interview by the v.Triter. 

The items on the opinionnaire were tallied accordinr to 
the numbers of responses for each item. Responses from faculty, 
division chairmen and administrators were tabulated separately 
(Table III). Also a composite of the faculty, division chair- 
men and administrators' responses was compiled (Table III). 



TQTcenta^QC- v/om cor.DUtcd on wach item bfuifid cn tn- 
numbfir of opinionnaires . The percentaros v;pre put ir?tn 
table form to facilitate analysis and interpretation. 



TABLE, I . 

N'AMfc: ASD lOCATIGN OF SCHC(;l3 SURVEYED 



School 




Anson Technical Inntitute 


Ansonville, r:#C- 


Central Carolina Technical Institute 


Sanfordf 11-. C. 


Central Piedmont Community Colle??:e 


Charlotte f M.C# 


Davidson County Coiramnity Colle.n;e 


Lexington, I!«C. 


Montf^oroery Technical Institute 


Troy, TUG* 


Randolph Technical Institute 


Asheborot N.C* 


Robeson Technical Institute 


nt. Pauls, N.C. 


Rowan Technical Institute 


Salisbury, ?J.C. 


Sampson Technical Institute 


Clinton, N.C. 


Sandhills Community Collere 


Southern Pineo, n.c 


Stanly Technical Institute 


Albemarle, I.'.C* 


Technical Institute of Alamance 


Burlin^rton, N.C. 


Vfestern Piedmont Community CollG^re 


Mordant on, r.C. 


W.W, Holding Technical Institute 


Ralcirth, H^C, 



TABLE II 



TYP^ CF ACCCITNTABILITY PHOaRAJK 
NCRTH GAHOLINA TECHNICAL I?3S1?ITUT!^ 
AND COMMUOTY COLLEGES, 1^73 - 7^ 



School 


Fozml 
Accountability 
Proflirain 


Require 
Behavioral 
Objectives 


Coirnnentc 


Anson T»I. 


no 


yes 


Dean, of Ittfitmct. 

evals* instructors 
qtly. 


C<CaroIina f 


no 


yes 


becoming account- 
ability oriented 


C« Piedmont C • 


yes 


yes 


strong performance 
objectives 


Davidson Co*C*C. 


no 


no 


Dean eyals«instruc 


rcont^omery T.I« 


no 


no 


Acot.via informal 
communication 


Randolph T»I« 


no 


to be complete in 
one year 


Adm« council evals* 
persopn<»l ea.^ mo. 


Robeson T,I» 


no 


yes 


require course 
outline 


Rowan T«I« 


no 


no 


in process dev. 
behavioral ob.1. 


Sampson T«I« 


no 


yes 




Sandhills C.C« 


no 


no 


Faceval.-peor, 
self • student 


Stanly T«I« 


no 


no 




T.I» of Alamance 


no 


yos 




••/•Piedmont C.C. 


no 


no 


syllabus of couroo 
outline 


V/t^f.Holdinp; T.I. 


no 


no 


course outline 



♦Telephone Survey 



o 
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"'ABIE III 

Please r^nporjd to over^r £?t^tofflent in ter^ oi' your pcr ionaj. 
arreement or fUsa:;Teeiiient accord in** to the follov/in«T nlani 

Stroti-Tlv A<Trce - SA Arree and Disanree - n 

Arree - A disa5!T©e stronr;ly Di£5arree 

equally - V 

!• Accountability is Just one more fad in a lonr^ line of fads. 

nyoup 5A A n n sn 

Administrators <S3:'' 

Piv. Chairnen 3g 22.' ■ -III-- — — 

Inistructors p. ^3^* ?3 > JLL^: 

Total g - 1^-- & ■ JLS^ Jai- 

2. V/hy can't wo ^ust bo left alone to do our iobs? 

aroxxn SA A u D SD 

Administrators IB"'. . 16:,] 

niv. Chairmen ^ Tp; 

Instructors 8:; 17 ■ Z'i:] ^2'" ^7; 



Total " HSIII 1 ^. ' 1^.^ ' JJl 



V7e*ve always had to be accountable so what's all this nonson 
about? 

Croup 

Administrators 
Dlv. Chairmen 
Inrstructors 
Total 



SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
























1^ ^ 




31/ 





1^. H^T.I. is doinr a ^ood job as is, so \vhy stir thinr:s up by 
forcin" accountability? 

rsroup -riA A U D SD 

Administrators 9] 18^' 

>6 '» 



Div. Chairnen 

Instructors 8 ' ^'^ ] -254_ -251— — — 

Total ^ /■ 27 1^' XSn- 

It's a .^ood idea cso lon.f7: as everyone is '^oinn; to be accoun- 
table, from top to bottomt 

-^rn-.m ."--A A U ^ ^D 



m »^ f s* f* 



7A^tE III - continued 



6. 



9. 



10. 



To be cffGCtivo and accrptf»d, thoso v;ho ur.o it anri titoat* v-mu 
vdll be .lud.^cd by 5.t mmt participate in the dosiiTu, implo- 
aGntation and review of the total nystem. 

A U D ;"iD 



Groun 

Administratom 
T^iVf ChairpiGn 
Instructors 
Total 



SA 



551 



SI 



7» Vou can*t measure job effectiveness In an educational setting. 



Croup 

Administrators 
Div. Chairmen ] 
Instructors 
Total 

8. I don't trust it, 
nroup 

Administrators 
Dlv« Chairmen ] 
Instructors 
Total 



SA 



it. 



SA 



A 



u 


D 


SD 


























u 


D 


SD 























There is more protection than threat provided in the accoun- 
tability process. 



Adninistrators 
Div, Ohairmon 
Instructors 
Total 



3A 

121 



A 



8 



u 



T2T 




SD 

JJl* 



ir 



To rroferjiiional rercon can fulfill his role unless he has 
<!cfir.c1 hi;-; ^oals or objectives for v.'hich ho will be held 

accouritaM.-^, 



AriTiinint raters 
Jiv. Chair?.-:Gn 



:a 

1.8 ; 



11 



3^ 

27T 



D 



ST) 



III - continuGc^ 



11. An:' attcin-nts to impose accountability shou3-' be resiiit«?d. 

group SA A u n on 

A(!Tninistratoro 6?:^ "^^vs 

Plv« Chairmen • 6S':'> .. _ J%i . _ , . 

Instructors p 2'^'^ IT] , J% 

Total h; fsr „.U;:; .. ISSI -Jd^ 

12. I simply don't understand the whole idea of performance 
standards and accountability vory well, 

Clroup SA A U D SO 

AdninistratorG Q'i ^7^^ 

Div. Chairmen '^y; Jlr^ 

Instructors B'^ U'Z:' 

Total 8'^ 8--^ HEZ IEII ...ir.,,. 

13. All faculty members with equivadent experience and traininr 
should be paid the sane contract salary, ro^iBrdless of how 
well their students perform. 

Group SA A U D SD 

Administrators , 9' JZ'l tBf> 

Div. Chairmen ^6-1 '^'^^ 

Instructors 3-; HSZ , IT.j , Wj USKl 
Total Hr] 12c ZMI 

1^. I am v/illin~ to be held accountable for my performance. 

Group 3A A 0 D SD 

Administrators 61'-' "^6 ! 
Div. Chairmon /^T! Z3i 



Instructors; 2^.;. «;8'; S;,' 8-.^ 

Total k6:', X^', ftl 

15. Administrators have more to ?tain from performance standards 
than other R.T.I, employees. 

Group SA A U D SD 

Administrators , 18'^^ 72/> 9'/^ 

Div. Chairr.on ofi'^;. 

Instructors a:L- I3HI ITf 



Total ^ ^ t^' . 19;^ a 
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TA:^LE hi - continued /'^'-^ . 

16. If I unr'^orotaod the idea Mnd the process t>e<"t«?r, I'd Drob.lbly 
be inore inclined to suupcrt it. 





SA 


A 


u 


D 




Administr'ators 












T)iv. Chairmen 






-ff- 






Instructors 












Total 













Number in volvorf in s«r<.''ey ~ Breakflown 

Adminintrators 11 
Division Chairmen 3 
Instructors 12 

Total 26 



A fe*" r-ent^ral comments nav sun. u^a the riiactiona to 
opinioiinairo. I-irst, tho individual respondents showed no 
pattern of a'^reernent in their interpretation of accountabi- 
lity. Second, there wore substantial differences of opini 
araonr the three ':Toup5 (instructors, administrators and 
division chairmen). These differences in opinion could be 
attributed to their understanding? or lac!^ of understandin-^ 
of the term "accountability." Many of the respon-^.ents 
commented that they did not trust the concept of accounta- 
bility. This sufcgests to the v/riter that they view it aa a 
threat. 

Drawin.T conclusions from data such m the \i?r4ter has 
assembled is laden with difficulties. There is a clear 
lacl: of a^rreement ainon=f my colleainies as to how accounta- 
bility should, or should not, be employed. Althouch our 
opinions differ, thoy all have valid gro«i^^J5 for debate. 



The writer is fully av;are of the. <!iff«r»nco£j in p?>rception 
from which one ina:^ initiate a study of educational accoun-^abi- 
lity# With this in mind the writer shall, nevertheless, recom- 
mend f!widelines for an accountability pro^rram at Richmond Toch- 
nical Institute. 

The following questions are crucial if Richmond Technical 

Institute is to develop and maintain an accountability model « 

!• What can vre expect our students to be able to do 
after completins^ a f^iven course at Richmond Tech- 
nical Institute? The answer to this question 
requires that all Richmond Technical Institute 
instructors develop specific, measurable objectives 
for the courses they teach. If teaching!: is de- 
fined as causing learning, all that is asked of 
the instructors is to tell in advance what stu- 
dents will be able to do after successfully 
conrAotin,!? the class. 

2. Vfhat programs at Richmond Technical Institute are 
beinr duveloped to make instructors more effective 
in causint students to learn? This is a crucial 
question because some teachers have not been 
prepared to teach. They may have a broad know- 
lodro of subject matter, but very little about 
hov/ to help students learn. 

3. Has ;tichmond Technical Institute provided appro- 
priate learning activities for all students? 
riany of the students v/ho enter technical insti- 
tutes are illiterate or lackinji; in communication 
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-rills. Yet» >>y uoint' audiu-visual materialis, hheso 
students can be tauftht how to coramunicatG fiffftctivol 
while they are simultaneously learnings; another s^ub- 
ject. The conventional lecture method is ill-suited 
for the vast majority of students who enter the 
technical institute and coimaunity collefte. Other 
methods of more relevant and successful learnin-^ 
paths mist bo provided # 

Although the president of Richmond Technical Institute 
and the key members of his staff can initiate an accountabi- 
lity pro^am» an acceptance of the accountability concept 
must permeate all levels of the institution. In fact, the 
writer su^^ests that the success of the program lar^cely 
depends upon the effectiveness of those at teaching?: levels 
rather than those at administrative levels. 

The writer recommends that the president and key members 
of his staff strive to create an open, positive sense of 
rroup participation. One way to bepi:in is through a series 
'■^f informal workshop sessions with all faculty members and 
administrators. Goals and broad policy objectives should be 
presented for discussion. All members of Richmond Technical 
Institute should be encoura?;ed to express their views and 
feelings - both positive and ne?r.ative. 

The common effort of identifyinr:: froals and of validatinr: 
policy objectives should keep conflicts and disputes in the 
open where they can be readily dealt with and resolved. 3y 



usin-t thi« particimtory frx-thod the faculty a- itaff v/ill 
probably view accountability as an institutional challenge 
rather than a threats After a common a^preement on policy 
objectives is achieved, the president should elect a coimnittee 
to detormin© how well Richmond Technical Institute is accom- 
plishiat its mission. This pro-audit should be of both the 
internal and external environment of Richmond Technical Insti- 
tute* 

Sxtemal Analysis t 

1. How v/cll has Richniond Technical Institute filled 
tho professional service needs of Richmond County 

2. How well has Richmond Technical Institute filled 
the technical occupational needs 

3. What has happened to students who have ooorpleted 
the transfer pro^arat hov/ many have entered four- 
year colleges I how many have persisted until 
graduation" 

^, Mow v;ell arc local industrial needs beinn: met 

5# To what extent are the /teneral educational needs 
of adults in Richmond County beirt^^ mot 



I nternal Analysis 

1. An analysis of the effectiveness of the instructional 
components 

2. An analysis of the effectiveness of administration 
in supr?brtin^ the individual teacher and incur inr 
that the needs of students are met 

3. An analysis of the effectiveness of cominunicationG 
within Richmond Technical Institute 



loT> a roport donumcntinfi: thoir findimst Based on tho f indin«-n 
the committee shouXd establish priorities by recoimnendinT cor- 
rective action in tho order considered most iiaportsmt. If 
capable of doin-:: so, the committee should estimate the cost . 
and time required to complete corrective actions. 

The president and his staff should study the committee *r. 
report and evaluate recommendations usin^r the follov/inr!: typi- 
cal questions as criteria! 

(a) Is it feasible? 

(b) Is sufficient information available to allow each 
recoismendation to be considered and then formed 
into a tentative objective? 

(c) Are the recotmnendations in consonance vrith estab- 
liahed cx>als of Richmond Technical Institute? 

(d) Can the recommendations be undertal^en within pre- 
sent or future budj^et limitations? 

The president and his staff would then prepare a final 
rcoort, in v/hich -orlorities would be listed for presentation 
to the entire faculty and staff for thoir consideration. This 
entire oroc?dure could also be employed on a departmental level. 

Implenisntinp: a pro.Tram of accountability at Richmond Tech- 
nical Instiluto will require changes in traditional educational 
attitudes. Tho faculty of Richmond Technical Institute could 
be the key ole-iont in effecting chanfl:e, but teachers cannot bo 



held accountable unless the total institution la dedicated to 
that end» A sincere endorsement of accountability must pro- 
vail within all sGCtors of Richmond Technical Institute. 

In conclusion, the \vriter feels that accountability it; 
a privilei^e - not a burden. It calls forth the best within 
us. It challonfi;es us to examine our true purposes » that is, 
to really be of service to our students. 



APPENDIX 
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ap?e:M)I3c A 



trame of inrjtitutiont 



Does school utilize a formal accountability pro,"ram'* 

yes no 



Does school require its instructors to dovolop behavioral 
objectives? 

yes no 



Additional comments i 



To I Faculty and Staff 
Tromt Lewis Baber 

As part of my doctoral prof^am I am conducting research on 
the subject of educatioiml accountability. As a part of 
this process, I would appreciate your assistance in deter- 
mining current attitudes on our campus re,2:ardin«^ accounta- 
bility and performance standards. Durinr; the next two 
weelcs I would like to interview each full time faculty 
and staff member. A franic expression of your opinion will 
help me in obtaining a reliable attitude measurement, lly 
thanks for your cooperation. 
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This questionnaire is an attempt to obtain your opinion on the ussue of 
accountability and performance standards • I am interested only in your 
acareoment or disagreement with the followin^x statements » and not in the 
truth or falsity of then* In some cases you may feel you do not have 
enourh information to mke a judftiaentf in such instances X would litre 
you to make the best judt^roent possible. 

Please read every statement and respond to it in terms of your personal 
asreemeht or disa{Teement accordina: to the followirt.5 plant 

Strongly As^ree and Disagree ^tron^ly 

Arree Agree Equally Disagree Disagree 

SA A U D SD 

1 > Accountability is just one more fad in a lon,T line of fads. 



2. Mhy can't we just be left alone to do our jobs? 



3. v/e*ve always had to bo accountable so what's all this nonsense 
about? 

^* R.T.I, is doinr a ffood job as is, so why stir thin^^s up by 
forcinr: accountability? 

.5* It's a «2:ood idea so lonr as everyone is roinr; to be accountable, 
from top to bottom. 

6, To be effective and accepted, those who use it and those who 
will be judged by it must participate in the desirnit implemen- 
tation and review of the total s^/stem. 

7. You can't measure job effectiveness in an educational settinr. 



8, 1 don^t tnist it, 

,9. There is mora protection than threat provided in the accounta- 
bility process, 

10. no professional person can fulfill his role unless he has defined 
his roals or objectives for which ho will bo held accountable. 

Any attewTJts to imT>ose accountability should be resisted. 

12, I simply don't understand the whole idea of performance standards 
and accountability very well. 
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APPENDIX C - contime'! 



13 • All faculty r.onbers with equivalent cxpcricnon and traininf: 
should be paid the same contract salary, rc^rardless of hov/ 
v/ell their students perform* 

Ik* I am willinr: to be held accountable for my pnrforinance. 

15» Adffiinistrators have more to r;ain from tJerfomance standards 
than other R,T,I. ciaployoes* 

.16. If I understood the idea and the nrocess better, I'd probably 
be nore inclined to support it. 
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